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often hear all that goes on about them, that using such patients for 
purposes of instruction is very risky. 

The question of the effect of this teaching on the nurse is entirely 
another phase of the subject, but I do not believe that any girl could 
go through such an experience without detriment. I do not wish to 
be misunderstood in this matter. There may be occasions where 
such attention by the nurse is necessary to save life, or prevent pro- 
longed suffering. Any true nurse is ready to meet an emergency; 
and I have been told by competent medical authority that a nurse 
accustomed to passing the catheter on the female could, with a very 
little instruction from the attending doctors, without difficulty pass 
the soft rubber catheter on the male, if it became necessary. 

But such emergencies do not arise in the hospital; nor, in my 
humble opinion, should they outside, except where there is no man in 
the household, who can be instructed by the doctor, or where the 
doctor himself is too far off to be relied on. 

Annie L. Williamson, R.N., 

Superintendent Oswego Hospital, 

Oswego, New York. 



OPERATIONS IN THE COUNTRY 

Dear Editor: The article in the January number of the Journal 
entitled "Preparations for an Operation in the Country" aroused 
much interest among several of us practising in Nebraska, where 
practise in the country is so largely our work. 

It is hard for us to imagine, outside of a model farm, the delight 
of having all the pitchers, basins, tables, chairs, and benches, men- 
tioned by the writer, for she lacked nothing for a substitute; and, 
too, the surgeon was most generous with supplies. We would not 
presume to inquire as to the success of the appendectomy, nor doubt 
the smoothness with which the operation must have been accom- 
plished. 

Do not think me critical. In all sincerity, I hope the article is 
but an opening to us in the West. I believe that there are nurses, 
perhaps in the neighboring states as well as Nebraska, who could 
contribute letters through the medium of the Journal that would 
be of untold benefit and interest to every reader, the letters to be 
faithful accounts of the experiences of the writer. 

Surgical and medical work is equally divided in the practise of 
nursing out here. We are called, usually by the surgeon, taking 
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the first train, probably for a journey of several hours, followed 
by a long drive; the operation occurring at once upon arrival. 
To have two days to prepare is a rare luxury. Let me relate an 
incident that occurred last month. A prominent surgeon was 
called to a case out in the state and was asked to bring with him 
two nurses. We reached the town of Schuyler, were put in a buck- 
board, and bundled up in fur coats thoughtfully provided, for the 
night was dark and cold and it was sleeting and raining, making 
it very slippery. We had an eighteen-mile drive before us, with 
an appendectomy at the end of it! Within two miles of the ranch 
the buckboard broke down, necessitating our walking in the rain 
with heavy "grips" and leading the horses the remaining two 
miles! 

The appendectomy was performed that same night, and the 
surgeon and his assistant were in the city by nine in the morning. 
Our preparation was made rapidly. Our minds were on the alert to 
make one basin do for three, one table do for two, one pitcher and a 
milk-can do for four pitchers, to keep peace and quiet in the family 
and to keep our wits keen as to an exacting surgeon's needs, calling 
forth all the ingenuity with which we were blessed. Last, but cer- 
tainly not the least, we had to keep up a fire with corncobs. All 
this was done so quickly that I cannot recall in detail just how we 
contrived to make each thing we had do double, triple duty and still 
remain "clean." 

In this instance, as in the majority of cases, we met with marked 
success, and I consider that we have greater odds against us in this 
country. On the farms and ranches in this Middle West people have 
but the actual necessities of living, not one iota more. With seventeen 
miles between the farm and town, remembering that medical and 
surgical supplies in small towns come at exorbitant prices, that the 
attending physician charges per mile, that the surgeon and nurse 
both receive their usual rates in addition to the railroad fare, we 
think kindly a second time before asking for more than we absolutely 
require, even to a small detail. 

The nurse practising in the Middle West has many opportunities 
for practical work, to say nothing of the opportunities for exhibiting 
orginality and ingenuity. 

In conclusion, let me add that we do not always meet with such 
accidents on the road, but there are invariably the long drives over 
the greatest and most wonderful country, under the grandest skies 
that no word or picture can depict, breathing the clearest, purest 
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air that has such a mysterious, indescribable effect upon you. The 
"bigness" of it all, its endless expansiveness, is not overwhelming 
but most exhilarating! 

We would welcome nurses from the East. The field is broad and 
open, possibilities innumerable, experiences varied and interesting 
to a degree. We do not only want nurses for private duty, but 
especially we ask for those who'will interest themselves in institutional 
work, in district and school work, and above all those who can give 
time and thought in the interest and advancement of their profession. 

N. L. Doksey, 
Omaha V. N. A., 
Omaha, Nebraska. 



"AFTER DEATH" 

Dear Editoe: Ever since I read the article in the Journal, 
several months ago, called "After Death," I have felt tempted to 
add a few suggestions. 

An undertaker told me in bathing the patient after death not 
to turn him, or her, on the side,but leave flat on the back, placing two 
or three pillows under the head and well down under the shoulders 
in order to keep the blood from the head. Also, before arranging the 
pillows, draw the patient down to the foot of the bed with the feet 
against the foot-board and fold a towel in long narrow folds and pin 
around the ankles. This makes it easier to put the shoes on afterward. 
If the bed should be of brass or iron,with no foot-board, place a board 
or something firm across the foot of the bed. 

I had always removed all but one pillow. 

M. D. B. 



OBSERVATION AND EXPERIENCE WHILE IN NEW MEXICO 
Dear Editor: I arrived in New Mexico early in the fall of 1905 
after a very warm and tiresome journey. There was a wreck just in 
front of us, and our train sat on the roadside for twelve hours in Kansas. 
As there was not even an excuse for a restaurant within several miles, 
we were a hungry as well as a tired crowd when the train finally moved 
on. 

My first impression of Las Vegas was a pleasing one, also of the 
hospital where my destination was. Though it had few modern 
conveniences, everything was in good order, and looked very pro- 
fessional. But the work was doubly hard owing to the poor arrange- 
ment of the building, which at one time had been a saloon. I soon 



